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Dr G. H. SCHOLEFIELD, 0.B.E., F.L.A., is retiring from the posi- 
tion of Chief Librarian of the General Assembly Library 
on 31st October. He was appointed in 1926 and during his 
twenty-one years of office he has endeared himself not only 
to his staff but also to the librarians of New Zealand gener- 
ally. 

Under his control the work of the General Assembly Lib- 
rary has been extended in many directions. The special New 
Zealand collection has been built up steadily, the interna- 
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tional exchange of documents has been developed, and valu- 
able additions have been made to the newspaper collection. 
The League of Nations official papers have been acquired; 
and several valuable collections of private papers of histor- 
ical importance such as the Richmond, Atkinson, and Hall 
papers have been secured through his initiative. Students 
in New Zealand and from abroad have been encouraged to 
use the Library for research purposes, and its resources have 
been made more generally available than formerly. At all 
times Dr Scholefield has placed his great knowledge of New 
Zealand history at the disposal of students and has been a 
source of inspiration to many. 


In his work with the New Zealand Library Association he 
has been unsparing of his time and energy in the promotion 
of the welfare of libraries and librarians. He was associated 
with Messrs John Barr, Joseph Norrie, Herbert Baillie, and 
F. J. Bell in resuscitating the Association, his work in this 
respect earning him an honorary F.L.A. and the respect and 
admiration of all who work in libraries in New Zealand. 

But Dr Scholefield is more than a successful librarian. He 
became a librarian after a brilliant scholastic and literary 
career. His eminence as a journalist was acknowledged and 
he was already the author of several important books, in- 
cluding New Zealand in Evolution (1909), New Zealand 
(International Information Series), and The Pacific (1919). 
He has added since to his reputation as an historian and a 
writer by producing Captain William Hobson (1934), A 
Dictionary of New Zealand Biography (1939-40), and Not. 
able New Zealand Statesmen (1946). He is editor and pro- 
prietor of Who’s Who in New Zealand and the Western 
Pacific. 

Dr Scholefield was one of those instrumental in organizing 
the P.F.N. (New Zealand Centre) and was its first president. 
He was the centre’s representative at the international con- 
ference at Barcelona in 1935 and has always played a promi- 
nent part in P.E.N. affairs and in encouraging local writers. 
He was, also, first president of the Ex-Libris Society, 1930-31. 

He has taken a great interest in international affairs and is 
a life member of the Institute of Pacific Relations, being 
honorary secretary of the New Zealand branch from 1926 to 
1934. His talks on world affairs from 2YA, 1931 to 1939, 
won him friends and admirers throughout the country. 
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In 1935 he visited libraries in the United States and Eur- 
ope on a Carnegie travelling fellowship and renewed ac- 
quaintance with friends in the world of learning whom he 
had known when he was London correspondent of the New 
Zealand Associated Press, 1908-19. In the 1914-18 war he 
was first correspondent with the Grand Fleet and was also 
on the Western and Italian Fronts. 

This short sketch gives only a slight idea of Dr Schole- 
field’s activities in the educational world and none at all of 
his warm friendliness and charm of manner. Librarians 
throughout New Zealand will join in wishing him a long 
and happy retirement and will look forward to further works 
from his witty pen. 


WRITING AND WRITERS 


IN NEW ZEALAND 
A SERIES OF STUDIES 





H. Winston Rhodes 





IV—ROBIN HYDE, NOVELIST 


‘Ambergris isn’t used, as people imagine, for perfume. 
It is used to fix perfume. Once you use it to fix any old 
scent you like, you've got it for keeps, not for a few glorious 
hours. It is a stabilizer. There are a good many stabilizers 
in the world. I aim to be one of them. 

‘Stabilize what?’ 

‘The scent of the people ... the stench, if you like to 
call it so. Tears, sweat, blood, silliness, accidental aspira- 
tion, the beginnings of honesty, the promises before they 
become pie-crust.’ 

Ir wAs MACNAMARA, a vague symbol rather than a complete 
character, who addressed these remarks to Bede Collins, an- 
other wraith-like figure in Robin Hyde's novel, Nor The 
Years Condemn; and it was Starkie, the killer, after he had 
discovered the irrational human sympathy and goodness sym- 
bolized by ‘ the fruit lady’, who in a waking dream remem- 
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bered the moment when Bede had trampled on his little 
gift of violets, but as he looked ‘ the violets were alive again, 
young and rapid.’ The scent had been stabilized. 

Passages such as these help to reveal the underlying unity 
and expand the meaning of Robin Hyde's five novels. The 
biography of Baron de Thierry, the two Starkie novels, 
Wednesday's Children, and The Godwits Fly are as varied 
in subject matter as they are episodic in structure, but they 
are linked together by a single theme which is impressed on 
the reader’s mind by a number of small imaginative devices, 
by symbolic hints or fragments of imperfectly worked out 
dialogue, by the pattern of events, or by the treatment of 
character. 

As a novelist Robin Hyde wrote with a divided mind. 
The reporter and the poet in her were always at war. The 
social historian with a mania for facts and local colour 
struggled with the explorer of mere human stuff who could 
explain her intentions only through her feelings and in 
terms of images. Sometimes it was the reporter who took 
charge; sometimes it was the poet; and, as a consequence of 
this divided control, her books suffer from an unevenness 
in style and characterization as well as from a looseness in 
construction. Nevertheless, it was this conflict which makes 
the reader feel that he is in the presence of one who had 
more to say than she ever expressed and that her personality 
shines through her work in a way which has been all too 
rare in New Zealand writing. 

Although, with the possible exceptions of Charles de 
Thierry, James Stark, Eliza Hannay, and Wednesday the 
brown vole, most of the people created by Robin Hyde re- 
main but dimly in the memory; the recurring theme, the 
search for the ambergris which would stabilize the scent of 
the people, haunts the imagination for a long time. It is 
a theme which can be indicated only by fragmentary quota- 
tion. There are the concluding words of Passport to Hell: 
‘ Charged with being Starkie, Sir, and God knows what else.’ 
There are the thoughts of Eliza Hannay as she remembers 
some lines from Rilke: ‘Iam a stock now of various goods, 
some evil and some not, some merely sentimental. But more 
or less for everybody. I'll cling again to things and to people, 
quite insanely, hurt myself desperately for love of them, 
because that is my nature. But when I'm detached and cut 
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down, when they turn and laugh in my face, I suppose I'll 
go on, vaguely interested in all of them.’ And there is Wed- 
nesday’s letter of explanation to Mr Bellister in which she 
says: ‘We have to exchange relationships which gall and 
goad us, for community, which laughs and is free.’ 

Robin Hyde thought of herself as one of those Singers of 
Loneliness of whom she wrote in an article on ‘ New Zea- 
land Writers’ published in the pages of the Chinese monthly, 
T’ien Hsia. She feared and hated the dehumanizing in- 
fluences of mid-Victorian morality, of vain abstraction, senti- 
mentalism, and hypocrisy which she saw all around her in 
the New Zealand of her youth. ‘ In this false, unreal atmos- 
phere,’ she commented, ‘ the writers of my land and genera- 
tion grew up; loving every inch of the terrain, feeling it 
grow into mind and bones, but knowing little of its story 
or cultural past except what, unconsciously hungry for some 
background, we were able to invent. We were too young to 
be much affected by the war, but the depression meant 
release.’ 

It meant release because her books grew out of the de- 
pression years. They grew out of her instinctive sympathy 
for all the lost and lonely ones of the earth. She was at- 
tracted to the strange figures of Charles de Thierry for the 
same reason that she was attracted to Starkie, for like them, 
but perhaps more consciously, she was groping for the scent 
of the people. She was groping towards some living realiza- 
tion of the brotherhood of man, of the lost spirit of com- 
munity. Wednesday, the Hannays, Bede Collins, are all in 
their various ways symbols of the loneliness which found 
a partial release in the depression. 

She was no technical innovator. She could not confine 
herself to a section of upper-middle-class people the explora- 
tion of whose personalities provided Virginia Woolf with 
the material for her meditation on time and separation. 
Robin Hyde was forced by an inner compulsion to descend 
to the depths and to rub shoulders with the poor and the 
outcasts. Like Bede Collins she was ‘riddled with good 
intentions and emotions’, but she could express them only 
in bits and pieces; and it is when her story flags, when the 
seeming irrelevance occurs, that her theme of human loneli- 
ness rises more clearly to the surface. 


Only once did she nearly succeed in saying what was cen- 
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tral to her vision of human life, and that was not in the 
jaunty journalism of Check to Your King which McCormick, 
strangely enough, describes as the most satisfying of her 
books, but in Wednesday's Children of which the same critic 
writes: ‘a fantasy without ballast—it is a disaster.’ Although 
her sense of reality drew her all the time to the social and 
historical scene, Robin Hyde's mind, I imagine, worked best 
in a dream world of its own, and it is through Wednesday 
and her island, through the dream lovers and the glorious 
dream children—Attica, Dorset, Naples, Limerick, and Lon- 
donderry that she expressed in fantastic and delightful form 
her longing for a community of free human beings, one in 
which a love smothered by the fear of what the neighbours 
say and what respectability demands might find its true 
outlet. 

The Starkie novels, Passport to Hell and Nor the Years 
Condemn, are likely to provoke expressions of admiration if 
only because Robin Hyde was able to give such vivid 
glimpses of a tough, masculine world which in many of its 
details must have been unfamiliar to her, but Macnamara, 
Bede Collins, and ‘the fruit lady’ drift in and out of the 
second of these novels from a land of unreality which is 
very imperfectly absorbed into the boom and bust period of 
New Zealand's history. Probably because she put too much 
of herself into Eliza Hannay as she had done into Bede, the 
promise of the early chapters of The Godwits Fly is not ful- 
filled, and the description of lower-middle-class life in Wel- 
lington becomes obscured by the dreamlike figure of Tim- 
othy and the intensely personal theme which she expressed 
in the foreward: ‘ Our youth, our best, our intelligent, brave 
and beautiful, must make the long migration, under a com- 
pulsion they hardly understand, or else be dissatisfied all 
their lives long. They are the godwits.” Wednesday’s child- 
ren, however, belong wholly to their island, and within and 
through their world of dreams Robin Hyde was able to say 
more coherently than elsewhere what she wanted to say about 
human loneliness and an ideal of community untroubled by 
the strain of private relationships which was always the 
underlying theme of her novels. 


She was a godwit, but New Zealand was in her bones, and 
there is so much of New Zealand in her five novels that they 
are more frequently remembered on this account than be- 
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cause their author was concerned with the human landscape. 
The squalid streets of Auckland where Starkie had his home 
and Madame Mystera carried on her curious profession, 
the dingy little houses in Wellington where the young Han- 
nays grew to maturity, the streets of Invercargill where 
Starkie first became a lone wolf, the bush country and the 
gaols of both islands where he battled his way through life 
—a large tract of New Zealand passes before the eyes of the 
reader; and the details of social life over a period of thirty 
odd years up to the time of the depression and the return 
of the first Labour government are carefully and minutely 
described. And yet it is studied, shall I say, a little too 
thoroughly. Robin Hyde was always conscious of an Eng- 
lish reader. Again and again she seemed to be saying: ‘ Yes, 
this is my country. We have katipo spiders here. Do you 
know what they are like? We have Maoris here. I'll tell 
you about them.’ 

Like the good reporter she was she explored New Zea- 
land in search of material and relevant facts, and she was 
determined to include everything and to explain everything 
for the benefit of the reader overseas. Much of her work, 
therefore, belongs to the guide-book tradition of New Zea- 
land writing. The journalist and the social historian were 


always creeping round the corner to take charge of her 
story and bury her theme. New Zealand was in her bones, 
but she was also a human godwit, and in the end she made 
the long migration. When she was true to herself she was 
looking for ambergris, she aimed to be a stabilizer—a stabi- 
lizer of the scent of the people. 





JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 
EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES 





Aileen Findlay 
Pietermaritzburg, South Africa 





Fee, fi, fo, fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. 

Be he alive or be he dead 

I'll GRIND his bones to make my bread! 
Pull, Jack, Pull! Pull up the beanstalk. 
Quickly, quickly, the giant is coming! 


On the tiny stage Jack,.a feather in his hat, the lovely prin- 
cess in white and silver at his side, strains manfully at the 
beanstalk, as the awful accents of the giant reverberate. One 
hundred and eighty children lean forward on their chairs 
entranced. QOutside the doors another one hundred odd 
children are waiting for the second show of the immortal 
tale of Jack and the Beanstalk as played by a choice company 


of puppets. 

The old Natal Society Library in Pietermaritzburg, South 
Africa, hasn't known itself all the week. Its historic gloom 
and murky alcoves have echoed to the clatter of stout schoo! 
shoes, and the glass doors of the bookcases have mirrored 
plump cheeks and tangled curls instead of grey heads. The 
ancestral hush has been rent into a thousand pieces by youth 
ful comment, the tinkle of a music box, the voices of storv- 
tellers and songsters. The immortal quiet in which the 
newspapers have been read in the evenings has disappeared 
in the hurly-burly of discussion groups of parents, teachers, 
and librarians. 

Elderly members intent on perusing their favourite perio- 
dicals have been astounded on opening the sacred door of 
the Members’ Room to be greeted with: 

take not the golden feather of the firebird; if you 
take it, you will know trouble! and the brave youth... 

Hastily retreating they have been surrounded by eager 
youngsters swarming round display cases full of toys of the 
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early settlers in the hallways. Determined to cast the dust 
of the building from their feet till sanity returns, they have 
been almost engulfed in more children surging through a 
vestibule splendid with travel posters and book jackets. 

Early in August we decided to organize a celebration of 
Children’s Book Week in common with other libraries 
throughout the world. Because the building generally and 
the children’s alcove were rather unsuitable for such a cele- 
bration we decided to make it a modest effort with a display 
of books and perhaps a story hour or two. 

That may have been the intention in August, but by mid- 
September the celebration plans had expanded, and by mid- 
October they had grown out of all proportion. The collec- 
tion of children’s books from private families, schools, and 
the library's own collection, as well as the posters we wished 
to use, would never fit into the available space in the child- 
ren’s alcove of the library. The promised co-operation from 
the schools with the blessing of the Director of Education, 
made it impossible to hold only one story hour, and the en- 
quiries from parents and teachers which came rolling in 
made some change of plan vital. 

So, greatly daring, we decided that the members of the 
Society must give up the sacrosanct Members’ Room for the 
week. This room was big and light and had the added ad- 
vantage of a back door into an alley which would make it 
possible to evacuate the room quickly after story hours and 
meetings. It proved in practice that we needed that outlet. 

Once given that big square space everything went 
smoothly. Along one side we placed on large plywood 
screens our posters of old and new favourites. There they 
were, bigger than life size—Peter Rabbit, Alice, Pooh, Mary 
Poppins, and the Five Chinese Brothers! Along the oppo- 
site wall went our posters for the international slogan of 
‘ Books are Bridges.” A mighty liner, a jet propelled plane. 
Virginia Lee Burton’s Choo Choo drew the eyes and invited 
the comments of every little boy. The third wall was de- 
voted to books on South Africa in both languages. The 
fourth wall was left vacant for the displays of the local book- 
sellers. A ring of chairs invited attendance for stories and 
completed the plan of the room. 

We decided to leave the children’s alcove exactly as it was 
so that parents and children unfamiliar with its everyday 
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appearance would see what a pleasant browsing place it was. 

The planning committee at this stage sat back and said, 
What next? Couldn't we get hold of some of the books 
and toys of long ago as a contrast to the colourful fare of 
today? Private citizens lent treasured dolls and books and 
we put these into locked cases in the hallways. The Natal 
Museum lent us a model of a Voortrekker wagon. One well- 
wisher made up and kept fresh an enormous bow! of * flowers 
the poets speak of’, and round the bowl were the typed 
cards bearing the appropriate quotations. Final touch, for 
the story hour—a musical box well over one hundred years 
old. Its sweet tinkle fascinated all comers. We used it to 
introduce all story-telling hours. 

With everything in order we suddenly got cold feet. What 
if no one came? We comforted ourselves that if we attracted 
only a dozen children to the afternoon story hours and as 
many adults to the evening discussions we would still feel 
our efforts hadn't been wasted. 

Never for a moment did we expect the response we did 
get. From early morning till late afternoon class after class 
poured into the library. In fact on the busiest days as one 
class marched into the children’s room, another class was 
marching down the hall to the Members’ Room for a story 
as a slightly harassed story teller was letting another class 
out the back door into the alley. 

The afternoon story hours (out of school hours) were 
crowded with eager children who hung breathless on the 
tale of Elsie Piddock, whom the fairies taught to skip, or 
the lovely tale of the Firebird. 

Though we read stories in both languages at every session 
we set one day in the week aside as a special Afrikaans day. 
Here again the response was an embarrassment of riches. 

We planned three evening discussion groups: What do 
we want our children to read? Afrikaans literature for child- 
ren. Books for the adolescent. Teachers, parents, and libra- 
rians did mighty battle, especially on the question of censor- 
ship in adolescent reading. 

Was our Children’s Book Week a success? One of its most 
successful outcomes was the formation of a committee which 
meets every fortnight to discuss and formulate lists of read- 
ing suitable for adolescents. This committee is monstrously 
informal. It has a chairman but no minutes, no funds, no 
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president. It's just a group of people, one Afrikaans specia- 
list teacher, one English specialist teacher, two librarians, 
and one parent, who are seriously concerned with raising 
the standards of book selection and reading in both languages 
among the adolescents of this country. 


REFERENCE TOOLS FOR THE 
SMALL LIBRARY 





Priscilla Taylor 





THE OLD IDEA OF Two separate collections of books, one for 
reference purposes and the other for circulation, seems, for- 
tunately, to be dying. In a small library it is desirable to 
have the whole of the stock available for home use. At the 
same time, it is important for the library to own material 
that will be used within the building for quick-reference 
purposes. Such material falls fairly readily into groups: 
bibliographies, dictionaries, year-books, directories, and so 
on. Those discussed here are just some that small libraries 
will find useful and should attempt to obtain if they do not 
already own them. American publications in this list have 
been cut to a minimum because of the dollar shortage. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Librarians who attended the short course at the Library 
School early this year will remember the emphasis given to 
the importance and usefulness of the Cumulative Book In- 
dex. As a result, the H. W. Wilson Company has prob- 
ably received several more New Zealand subscriptions, and 
yet there are undoubtedly many libraries still without it. 
Its uses? 


1. The main one is that it shows readers the scope of the 
material coming from the publishers’ presses. It is not 
sensible to keep the CBI where only the librarian can 
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see it; clearly, it should be out in the open, preferably should 
near the library's own catalogue. While it is desirable librari: 
for libraries to continue to send in subject requests (e.g. Brit: 
‘elementary radio-physics for a high-school boy’), it is Book | 
useful for the specialist in the field to know just exactly 
what was published over a certain period and for him price « 
to be able to specify the particular book he requires has su 
through requests. The tendency is to regard people as The 
specialists only if they are professors or eccentrics, but 
librarians soon know which of their borrowers are know- 
ledgeable in such subjects as, for instance, flower decora- 
tion, town planning, and international relations. These 
people, and in fact anyone who does not choose books 
at random, have a right to know what is available be- 
yond the library's own catalogue. 
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In placing an order for the CBI it is necessary to tell the 
publishers—The H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 Univers- 
ity Avenue, New York 52—the amount of money spent an- 
nually by the library on books. The charge for each lib- 
rary is assessed from this information. 

The Harris Guide to New Zealand Reference Material was 
reviewed in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 10: 59-61 Ap °47. It 
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should be used in every small library by readers and the 
librarian. 

British Book News is published monthly by the National 
Book League, 7 Albemarle Street, London, WI. It gives a 
useful, critical selection of new books, with annotations. The 
price quoted on the cover is 9d per copy, but the League 
has supplied it regularly to some libraries free of charge. 

The New Zealand copyright lists give, alphabetically by 
author, all books and pamphlets published in New Zealand. 
They are mimeographed quarterly and cumulated each year 
into a printed Copyright List which is issued by the General 
Assembly Library, Wellington. Selections from the copy- 
right lists were until recently published in NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, but their publication has ceased pending the regu- 
lar issue of a list of current New Zealand publications by the 
New Zealand Library Association, in fully catalogued form 
prepared by the General Assembly Library and the National 
Library Service. 

Publishers’ catalogues may be obtained free of charge by 
writing to the publishers. A list of publishers with their 
addresses is given at the back of the CBI. Although libra- 
rians should be careful not to yield to the blandishments 
of the blurbs, the catalogues can be fairly useful, like the 
CBI, in showing current output. 


PERIODICAL INDEXES 


The Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, like the 
CBI, is sold on a service basis by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. It indexes under author and subject articles apear- 
ing in periodicals such as Architectural Record, New Yorker. 
Time. It is not considered as essential as the CBI, but an 
active librarian can do a great amount with it. Informa- 
tion from periodicals, possibly some that has not reached 
book form, can be brought to the attention of speakers at 
W.E.A. groups, political meetings, church clubs, gardening 
societies, and so on. Newspapers in small towns, which do 
not usually have extensive reference resources, will welcome 
periodical articles for extracting. It is immaterial that the 
library itself does not subscribe to a large number of the 
periodicals indexed; the special numbers may readily be 
borrowed through request or interloan. In ordering the 
Reader's Guide it is best to submit to the publishers a list 
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of the periodicals taken regularly by the library. 

The counterpart of the Reader’s Guide, the Index to New 
Zealand Periodicals, is published by the New Zealand Lib- 
rary Association. The 1941-46 cumulation and the Janu- 
ary-June (1947) number should both be available before 
the end of this year. It will be sold at a special rate that 
has yet to be determined. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 


Libraries are advised not to spend large sums on new 
encyclopaedias at present. Nor is it desirable to despise old 
editions such as the Encyclopaedia Britannica or Chambers's. 
It is sometimes possible to buy these older editions at a 
greatly reduced rate second-hand. One of these would prob- 
ably be a better purchase than the newer encyclopaedias 
which are probably less scholarly and authoritative. Year- 
books and almanacs will provide most of the recent material 
that is required. 


DICTIONARIES 


Dictionaries that are provided will vary in each place. The 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary, in two volumes—published price 
£3/3/-, will meet most needs. A Webster's will give good 
service because of its illustrations and more encyclopaedic 
nature. Wyld’s Universal Dictionary has been available in 
New Zealand book-shops at £2/5/-. It is in one volume and 
is excellent. 

An attempt should be made to get Fowler's Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage and Arnold Wall's New Zealand 
English. Foreign dictionaries and dictionaries of the Maori 
language are also required. 


YEAR-BOOKS AND ALMANACS 


First and foremost is the New Zealand Official Year-book, 
supplied free of charge by the Census and Statistics depart- 
ment. To quote from the Harrie Guide: ‘ Packed with 
concise information about New Zealand, its natural history, 
climate, resources, government, trade, education system. 
social services, manufactures, etc. Includes authoritative 
articles on different aspects of national life and much statis- 
tical material.’ Librarians should be warned of the pitfalls 
encountered through too much reliance on the index. It 
is not full enough to be relied upon for reference purposes. 
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Whitaker's Almanac is published in England at 12/6. This 
again appears to be essential. It covers in reliable manner 
a wide range of topics: events of the year, education, science 
and inventions, governments, and some quite unexpected 
things. 

The Statesman’s Yearbook. The scope of this is more 
limited than that of Whitaker's. Therefore it is more de- 
tailed and possibly more authoritative in the subjects it 
treats: governments of countries, their history, finance, statis- 
tics, etc. The bibliographies at the end of each section are 
most useful. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES 


Who's Who in New Zealand and the Western Pacific, 
edited by G. H. Scholefield. A new edition of this is planned, 
but libraries should not wait for it if they can procure the 
1941 edition, priced 22/6. /This Who’s Who gives briet 
biographical sketches of the people whose names appear in 
the newspapers, who write books, preach in churches, teach 
in schools and universities, or in some other way contribute 
to our history or culture. The section giving the names of 
Members of Parliament, etc. is now out of date. 

Dr Scholefield’s A Dictionary of New Zealand Biography 
gives an account of the people who had made their mark in 
New Zealand and died by 1940. A work of great distinc- 
tion, it is readable and will be used solidly if the librarian 
makes it known. Attention should be drawn to the index 
of all the names of people who appear in the articles but 
who are not given separate entries, to the list of books of 
New Zealand biographical interest, and to the references 
(at the end of each article) to further sources of informa- 
tion. 

Of the general biographical dictionaries, Webster's (Amer- 
ican) and Chambers’s (English) are probably the most use- 
ful for small libraries. The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy may sometimes be available second-hand. It is nor- 
mally too expensive for small libraries. 


DIRECTORIES 


The library should hold an adequate stock of directories 
and not send people running to the Post Office for informa- 
tion. Electoral rolls are available from the registrars of 
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electors. One for the borough, one for the county, and one 
for the general government area would seem to be indicated. 
The firm of H. Wise & Co. (N.Z.), Ltd. publishes the gen- 
eral New Zealand Post Office Directory as well as the pro- 
vincial directory for Auckland. The provincial directories 
for other districts are published by Stone, Son & Co., Ltd. 
City and provincial trades directories are available from the 
publishers, Universal Business Directories, Ltd., Auckland. 
Telephone directories should also be held. 

NEW ZEALAND TOPOGRAPHY 

Wise’s New Zealand Index (‘ Every place in New Zea- 
land *) is almost exhaustive in its inclusion. It gives a brief 
description of the place, special scenic features, condition 
of the roads, whether there is a doctor . 

Maps should be obtained from companies like the Shell 
Company, and from the Automobile Association which also 
issues road guides. Special maps of the district should be 
obtained from the New Zealand Lands and Survey depatt- 
ment. Aerial photographs are more expensive but should 
be obtained from the department if possible. 

LOCAL HISTORY 


Every effort should be made to preserve all the material 
published in the district and by people belonging to it. The 
obvious things are: the local newspaper, which should be 
filed and bound; parish magazines; souvenirs; descriptive 
and tourist pamphlets; photographs, letters, reminiscences, 
and diaries. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


[The Association, through the Editor, accepts responsibility for choos- 
ing the reviewer but is not responsible for the opinions expressed 
in the reviews.—Ed.] 


Carnell, Edith Jessie 
Library administration. 166p. 10/6. 
"47 Grafton & Co. 


WITH NO EXAMINATION BOGEY: at my heels, I have been able to read 
E. J. Carnell’s Library Administration with pleasure as well as profit. 
It is based on the instructional notes for the N.Z.L.A. General Train- 
ing Course, and the presentation is reminiscent of the familiar pages 
of the Notes. In a short preface, Miss Carnell gives as her object: 
‘to stimulate critical, analytical, and uncontemptuous thought about 
the elementary principles, processes and practices of library adminis- 
tration’, and the vigour and freshness of her approach turn what 
might easily have been a dull account of routine processes into some- 
thing at once alive and interesting. 

What strikes the reader already familiay with the main text of 
the book is that, while dealing carefully and exactly with the routines 
of current library practice, Miss Carnell brings home again and 
again the view that these routines are not hallowed rites to be fol- 
lower dogmatically, but that they can and should be modified, some 
even abolished, if the interests of maximum service to the public 
demand it. She emphasizes the need for the elimination rather than 
the elaboration of processes (though the writing of class numbers 
as well as accession numbers on the filed invoices seems superfluous) 
and she stresses the possibility both of the self-charging system’s 
superseding all others and of the ultimate disappearance of that 
hub of the present-day library, the counter. She proclaims the pass- 
ing of the belief that a library is a place bounded by four walls and 
welcomes the idea of a nation-wide system which anyone can tap. 

Most of her themes are illustrated by reference to practice in New 
Zealand, but one addition worth noting (additional, i.e., to the Notes) 
is the descrivtion of the loan method now in use at Westminster 
Public Libraries which combines the advantages of Browne with 
those of delayed discharge. Miss Carnell never loses sight of the 
fact that behind the routines of library work is not an automaton 
but a librarian, one who must bring to the work brains, judgment, 
and ability to learn from experience, not to mention ‘a lively interest 
in people, in ideas, and in the exciting changing world about us, 
and an intellectual belief in the printed word.’ Nor does she fail 
to impress on the student the importance of that humble person, the 
borrower, and that the one unforgivable sin for a librarian is to 
fail to deliver to a reader any books he wants for a serious purpose, 
without any hullabaloo or undue delay, irrespective of whether they 
are in the stock of the library which the reader regularly uses. 

Library Administration is such a good and useful book that it 
seems a pity that students who are warned against the split infinitive 
on page 110 should already have noticed one on page 78; that they 
should be even slightly confused by Cumulative Book Index and Cumu- 
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lative book index in the very same paragraph; and that ‘ Your’s 
truly’ should have escaped the eye of the proof-reader. 

Generous acknowledgment is made by the author of the value of 
her contact with New Zealand, and her book is dedicated to the Otago 
Branch of the Association ‘from the Branch’s (unconstitutional) 
life-member.’ 

—A. M. Welsh 


Library literature. 1946; an annotated index to current books, 
pamphlets and periodical literature relating to the library pro- 
fession: ed. by Dorothy Ethlyn Cole. x, 137p price on applica- 
tion, 47 Wilson, H. W. 


WITH THE ISSUE of the 1940-42 cumulation, the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany’s indexing service, Library Literature, was discontinued. Now, 
four years later, Library Literature 1946 has appeared. Of the in- 
tervening years the editor, Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, writes in her pre- 
face: ‘ Books, periodicals, pamphlets and theses for the years 1943- 
45 will eventually be indexed and the publication gap which now 
exists will at some future date be closed.’ This statement will be 
welcomed by all librarians who are now so pleased to see the 1946 
issue. 

Library Literature 1946, as with the earlier issues, gives both 
author and subject entries. Title entries are not given, nor is there 
any reference to illustrations. Perhaps these are not essential. To 
avoid any break in continuity in the series, subject headings already 
adopted have been used again though new headings have had to be 
chosen to cover new developments, new ideas, and new approaches. 
Wide knowledge and unceasing vigilance on the changing world are 
qualities necessary to an effective indexing service, especially when 
recent years are concerned. That such qualities are present in full 
measure is not surprising in the case of an H. W. Wilson Company 
publication. 

Those responsible for indexing NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES would be 
well advised to look to this publication for guidance and practical 
help. We note that the Proceedings of the Association’s 1946 con- 
ference has also been indexed though not included in the list of 
‘ Periodicals Indexed’ nor in the ‘ Check-list of Professional Publica- 
tions.’ 

Some changes have been made in the detail of entries. Abstracts 
have, in general, been shortened; reviews are noted only under author 
of the book reviewed; digests of articles or theses appear under only 
one subject heading, with references from others; and a descriptive 
note has been substituted for the table of contents. With this volume, 
too, it was found not possible to index ‘foreign material’ as files for 
1946 were not complete, but we are assured that this is a postpon- 
ment only until the material is available. Library journals, however, 
from Great Britain and Ireland, Canada, South Africa, and New 
Zealand are included, and the wide range of subjects indexed—from 
the research work of theses to the practical problems of library 
service—ensures that Library Literature 1946 will be warmly wel- 
comed. 


J. S. Wright 
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N.Z.L.A. RULES 


PROPOSALS FOR DISCUSSION 








THE COMMITTEE SET UP BY COUNCIL in May 1947 to consider 
amendments to the Association's rules has recommended, and 
Council has approved, the following proposals for publica- 
tion in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES and for discussion. Mem- 
bers and branches are invited to comment on the proposals 
and are requested to forward their comments to the con- 
vener not later than 15th December, 1947: 


1. That Rule 22 be amended by the addition of 
‘vii. The President, the Immediate Past President, the 
Hon. Secretary-Treasurer, and any other persons from 
time to time appointed by the Council for the purpose 
shall be a committee to ensure nomination of candi- 
dates for the various offices of the Association and as 
ordinary members of the Council, and in arranging such 
nominations it shall be the duty of the nominating com- 
mittee to bear in mind the desirability of ensuring that 
candidates nominated shall include representatives of 
institutional members as well as professional librarians.’ 


That provision be made in the Rules for the election of 
twelve ordinary members of Council by postal ballot 
and one Vice President with other officers at the Annual 
Meeting, instead of eight ordinary members of Council 
and five Vice Presidents as at present. 


That considering the date on which Conference is now 
generally held the election of Council shall take place 
not later than six weeks before the date of the Annual 
Meeting, instead af at a fixed date in December. 


That nominations for all officers shall close at the time 
that nominations close for election of ordinary members 
of Council by postal ballot. 


C. STUART PERRY (Convener), 


P.O. Box 1529, 
Wellington, C.1. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Training Course tests: Students taking the General Train. 
ing Course have been-advised that a written test on Part | 
of the Course will be held on Wednesday, December 10th, 
from 9 a.m. to 12 noon. The test for Sections 1, 2, and 3 
(The Book) of Part IT is to be held also on December 10th, 
from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. The date for the examination in 
Cataloguing and Classification has been fixed for Wednesday, 
February 18th, 1948. 











Exhibition at Ambrosiana Library: New Zealand books 
and periodicals, collected by the Italian Friends of New Zea- 
land (a pen-friends’ club for the promotion of friendship 
between New Zealand and Italy), formed part of a display 
of printed material from thirty-five countries, in twenty- 
seven languages, at the world-famous Ambrosiana Library 
and Art Gallery, Milan, opened on May 25th, 1947. 

















Lunch-hour films: Members of the staff of the Wellington 
Public Libraries have organized a Film Group, with the 
object of showing 16 mm. documentary films in the lecture 
hall of the Central Library. An experimental season of five 
lunch-hour performances for the public was started in July 
and proved so popular that it had to be extended to Octo- 
ber. At first, each programme consisted of a selection of 
films, the two-fold aim being to attract persons of whatever 
interests and to demonstrate the possible range of subjects. 
More recently, programmes have favoured a single subject. 


























Conference—1948: The standing executive committee will 
prepare a programme for next year’s conference to be held 
at Napier. A draft of the programme will be sent to 
branches and members of Council for comment. It has been 
decided that a registration fee of 5/; will be levied on each 
person attending the conference. 


BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND BRANCH 


A COMMITTEE MEETING of the Auckland Branch, over which Mr F. A. 
Sandall presided, was held on August 13th to hear Mr John Barr 
outline a proposed plan for the metropolitan library service in Auck- 
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land. Mr Barr briefly outlined the present position with regard to 
libraries and local authorities and then spoke on several points 
which would require consideration in preparing any plan for such 
a service. Briefly, these were: (1) the area—an elastic one—to be 
covered; (2) a field survey of proposed sites for libraries to avoid 
unnatural boundaries and physical barriers. Consideration would 
have to be given also to service from regional branches and book- 
mobiles; (3) the need for new legislation to cover factors in this 
form of library service. 

The committee decided that the major task of the Auckland Branch 
this year would be the endeavour to draw up a workable plan for a 
metropolitan library service in Auckland. To assist in this it was 
proposed to co-opt outside help from those with expert knowledge 
in local body affairs and in the topography of Auckland. 


PALMERSTON NORTH BRANCH 


AT THE SEPTEMBER MEETING of the Palmerston North Branch, Mr 
J. D. McDonald, of the Palmerston North Boys’ High School, and 
librarian there, presented a talk on New Zealand historical literature. 
His introduction gave an idea of the wide range of the subject, com- 
mented that practically everything written on and in New Zealand 
prior to the twentieth century could be called ‘history’, and drew 
attention to the fact that there is stil] much literature on New Zea- 
land to be found in English and Continental archives. Much of the 
early published work was concerned with the Maori and his relations 
with the pakeha, but, as New Zealand developed, several distinct 
groups of historical writing could be distinguished. Government 
archives and publications are the most fruitful source of historical 
information, these papers ranging from the Debates of the House 
of Representatives to the Journal of the House, and its monumental 
Appendices. He gave examples of the material they contained. The 
files of newspapers and the pamphlet collections are another source 
of early history. Both are very uneven in their value, but give much 
prominence to the popular topics of the day. The incompleteness of 
the newspaper files is a great disadvantage which it is now impossible 
to overcome. Another useful source of information is to be found 
in the books written by visitors to the country, and those people who 
sojourned here for periods up to a few years. 

From these we pass to local histories—valuable but uneven in their 
historical and literary worth. Those written about the turn of the 
century which record events occurring within living memory are 
often interesting and useful. Akin to the local histories are the 
biographies of notable New Zealanders. Though there are some 
authoritative and well written biographies, some of our greatest 
figures still lack adequate representation in this field. 

Finally Mr McDonald summarized the general histories of New 
Zealand—Thomson, Saunders, the appropriate volume of the Cambridge 
History of the British Empire, Reeves, and other lesser-known works. 
He emphasized the fact that although there were acceptable school 
histories of New Zealand, there was no good up-to-date history for 
the advanced reader. 

He concluded by making a plea for a greater interest in history on 
the part of the reading public, and then gave a list of desiderata: a 
complete bibliography in continuance of Hocken, a modern general 
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history of New Zealand, and a more recent constitutional] history of 
the Dominion. The ensuing discussion brought forth mention and 
discussion of several further books, and reference was made to maga- 
zines, and unpublished theses in the University Colleges. 


OTAGO BRANCH 


ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th, present and past members of the 
Otago University Library staff met informally at morning tea to 
say goodbye to Miss Ngarita Gordon who has been appointed Lib- 
rarian of the Adult Education Centre, Auckland. Mr John Harris 
paid tribute to Miss Gordon’s unselfish and indispensable service to 
the Library over a long period. Miss E. J. Robinson then presented 
Miss Gordon with an attractive, inscribed handbag from the staff, 
expressing their regret at her going and good wishes for the future. 
Miss Gordon, in reply, thanked the staff for their co-operation and 
said she would take away very happy memories of their friendship. 
At a meeting of the Otago Branch held in the evening of the same 
day opportunity was taken to farewell Miss Gordon. Members pre- 
sented her with a signed and illuminated scroll to mark her fine 
record of service and her election to Honorary Life Membership of 
the Branch. 

About twenty members were present at the meeting. Mr Harris 
gave a full and interesting report on the recent Council meeting in 
Wellington, and this was followed by a discussion on Fiction, initi- 
ated by Miss C. Tibbles and Miss S. Foote. Miss Tibbles spoke on 
the Ficticn Catalog. She applied some simple tests to the list of 
authors and titles recommended for small libraries and found that 
they revealed some strange preferences; writers like D. H. Lawrence, 
James Joyce, Franz Kafka, and Virginia Woolf being largely over- 
looked. Miss Foote gave an account of the work of the Fiction Com- 
mittee and discussed methods of selecting and arranging fiction in a 
public library. She mentioned the lists prepared by the Dunedin 
Public Library and the N.Z.L.A. and said it was possible to control 
fiction issue by commercializing popular fiction and by a consistent 
and intelligent policy of readers’ guidance. The talk evoked some 
lively discussion about standard and popular fiction and the advan- 
tages of the rental system. 


CANTERBURY BRANCH 


Miss Jean Norrie was the speaker at a meeting on August 26. By 
invitation the meeting took place at the Opawa Public Library where 
members were welcomed by the President, Mr F. H. Dephoff. The 
branch Chairman (Mr C. W. Collins), before introducing the speaker, 
spoke on the advantages of the proposed six-months course at the 
Library School for holders of the General Certificate, and announced 
that, to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss E. Thompson, 
Miss H. Cowie had been appointed to the committee. Miss Norrie’s 
address covered the principles of hospital and institutional library 
service, with emphasis on its application in New Zealand, and in- 
cluded a brief treatment of bibliotherapy. Questions and discussion 
followed. Mr H. Jackson proposed a vote of thanks to the speaker 
and, in seconding it, Mrs McKeagan offered thanks to the President 
and Committee of the Opawa Public Library for their hospitality. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR COUNCIL 


FURTHER to the announcement in our last number that nominations 
for eight ordinary members of Council will be received not later 
than Wednesday, 19th November (5 p.m.), 1947, members are re- 
quested to note the following: 


(1) Every nomination must be in writing, and the consent of the 
person nominated must be given in writing and forwarded with 
the nomination, together with a form giving the following par- 
ticulars: full name of nominee, occupation, residence, library 
posts held and other relevant qualifications. 


No member whose subscription is more than twelve months in 
arrears may vote or stand as a candidate for any office of the 
Association. 


Any member of the Association may nominate any eligible per- 
son or persons for election as an ordinary member of the Council 
[subject to (2) above]. 


Any member of the Association or any officially nominated dele- 
gate of an institutional member is eligible for election [subject 
to (2) above]. 


Institutional members who have not already done so are asked 
to appoint the delegate or delegates to which they are entitled 
under the rules to attend the next annual or general meeting 
of the Association. Notification of such appointments should 
be communicated to the Secretary (in writing) before the day 
of the closing of nominations (if the delegate wishes to stand 
for election as an ordinary member of the Council), or as soon 
as possible before the annual meeting. 
(6) Nomination forms may be obtained from the Secretary. 


If more than eight nominations are received, voting papers will 
be prepared by the Returning Officer and sent to all financial mem- 
bers. These must be handed or posted to the Returning Officer not 
later than 5 p.m. on December 10th, 1947, to be included in the official 
count. 


Nominations and any other correspondence about the election should 
be addressed to: The Returning Officer, N.Z.L.A., c/o National Lib- 
rary Service, Private Bag, Wellington. 


PERSONAL 


Miss Nearira Gorpon, a member of the staff of Otago Uni- 
versity Library since 1928, was farewelled recently by mem- 
bers of the library staff and by the Otago Branch before 
leaving to take up her new appointment as Librarian to the 
Adult Education Centre, Auckland. 





APPLICATIONS INVITED 


ALEXANDER (PUBLIC) LIBRARY, WANGANUI 


Applications addressed to the undersigned, are invited for the 
following positions: 


a. Chief Assistant (female) with at least Library School Certificate 
or N.Z.L.A. General Certificate. Commencing salary £300 per 
annum rising according to qualifications. 


Children’s Librarian (female) qualified by training and experi- 
ence in the work of this Department. Minimum salary for posi- 
tion £260 per annum, 


The Chief Assistant will be required to take up her duties on 1st 
March, 1948, while the Children’s Librarian will commence duty on 
8th December next. 


Applications, which should be accompanied by copies of testimonials, 
will close with the Town Clerk, City Council, Wanganui, on Monday, 
17th November, 1947. Conditions relative to these appointments will 
be furnished on request to the Chief Librarian, Alexander Public 
Library, Wanganui.—C. R. WHITE, Town Clerk. 
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